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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

sive end. The poet's art elaborates and artificializes, but 
it does not sprawl. 

Probably Mr. Robinson and Professor Lowes felt that 
Mr. Neihardt had done, in good workmanlike fashion, what 
he set out to do. But it would be interesting to know how 
far they sympathized with his aim and method. Prof. Lowes 
may not have completely rid his mind of "classic" prejudices 
in spite of all that he grants, in his Convention and Revolt^ 
to Amy Lowell and other truly modern poets; but it is the 
Robinson of Merlin and Lancelot, never the Robinson of 
A Town down the River, who gave Mr. Neihardt the leaf 
of laurel. H. M. 



LIGHTS AHEAD 

Broken Lights, by Glenn Hughes, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

This book may be the first sign of a revolution — it was 
accepted by the English department of the University of 
Washington instead of a thesis for the master's degree. This 
is the only instance, so far as I have been able to find out, 
of an American university considering creative work worth 
an advanced degree. But others will follow. 

The preface is written by the head of the department, 
Dr. Frederick Morgan Padelford, who is widely known as 
a literary scholar. Dr. Padelford points out that "the cre- 
ation of art is at least as severe a test of culture, and of 
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Lights Ahead 

refined and disciplined thinking, as the ability to reason 
sagely upon the art created by others." 

Broken Lights is not great poetry, but it approaches great 
poetry much more closely than the average master's thesis 
approaches great research, no matter how many rainy days 
have been spent in dark attics — or libraries. The vi^orst 
poems in the book are in the section entitled Pro Patria. 
Mr. Hughes is such an orotund patriot as might appropri- 
ately preside over a Harding or Cox rally. The best poems 
are those which deal with the fancies of youth, its half- 
rerriembered sorrows and its vagrant, many-colored joys. 
They manifest an appreciation of fragile beauty, and in many 
cases an appropriate deftness of touch, marred, however, by 
a certain clinging to the conventional. Mr. Hughes shows 
promise. 

Here are two-thirds of a poem whose first sentence is its 
title : 

God made the dark for silence. Mark the hush 
That falls so swiftly on the purpling hills. 

The feathery singers crouch within the brush. 
Leaving but dreamy echoes of their trills. 



Sound is no more. Those drooping poplars there — 
Tall shadowy fingers that seek out the clouds — 

Whisper no longer; bathed by the soft air, 

They merge with Silence and assume her shrouds. 

The importance of the book lies not so much in what it 
contains or promises for its author, as in what it promises 
for letters in American colleges wherever professors of Eng- 
lish have enough vision. Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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